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PROPRIETARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Continued from page 106.) 


Penn to Logan, Third month 3d, 1708, con- 
tinued. 

“1am glad T. Fairman has found out an- 
other tract of about 120,000 acres, of good 
land, and fit for settlements; but more, that 
mines, so rich, are so certainly found ; for that 
will clear the country of all other incumbrance, 
and enable me to reward those that have ap- 
proved themselves faithful to me and my just 
interest. Clap somebody upon them as ser- 
vants for me, and per next opportunity send 
me some of the ore, to get it tried by the ablest 
of separators here. I send thee a copy of a 
letter upon my application, to get over such a 
person that is ingenious and prudent, who is 
chief operator for the Copper and Lead Com- 
pany, (mostly our Friends,) and I send 
thee, also M. Lofty and J. Sotcher, each a tos 
ken of the silver extracted out of the Welsh 
mines,—about £3000 being coined t’other day 
in this town, and the mark of the Union on it 
all. And this is the first milled or stamped, 
since it (the union) was made. And pray, if 
you are sure of the goodness of your ore, send 
us some barrels of it, which may be better and 
perhaps more expeditiously separated here, 
than there ; and which would be a good, and a 
much cheaper, as well as_ better cargo, than 
any other you can raise, This is what Dr. 


Wright advises me, who is the principal of 


those that follow, and directs the so profitable 
silver and lead mines aforementioned. 

“ The black sand mine that came (a sample 
of it) with Is. Norris, in a leather bag, proves 
no better than iron, as a notable smelter tells 
me.” * a 


“To the Friends before mentioned, I read 


thy defence thou sent me upon the margin of 


the impeachment, ° and Is. Nor- 
ris adding his own knowledge to fortify some 
rts of it, which raised a character for thee, 
instead of confirming the ill one they had con- 
ceived of thee. Some fear lest Col. Quarry 
had a design in taking my house to recom- 
mend himself to the Fords, by giving them pos- 
session; which they are confident enough to 
over to get, upon hopes of people’s readily 
becoming] tenants upon their mortgage ; es- 








































pecially if the Queen had granted her letters to 
them to that purpose, as they had the presump- 
tion to ask,—but they were denied, and their 
silly and saucy petition dismissed. . $ 
I shall enclose the order of reference from the 
Queen and Council to the Lord Chancellor, 
and his report ; as also David Lloyd’s letter to 
Philip Ford, against me and my honest inter- 
est. 
“ London, 18 Third month, 1708. 
“ Loving friend, 
“ James Logan: 
* My last promised this. Know then that 


l enclose the copy of David Lloyd’s letter to 


P. F., by which thou wilt be furnished with an 


infallible proof of the conspiracy against me. 
* 


* — The Lord turn them, and forgive 
them their deceiveableness and blind (I hope) 


disaffection and defection from their poor friend 
and governor, that has made them and their 


prosperity hundreds of times—yea, ever since 


Lord ;—and my many packets, both before 


and since I returned from thence, bear witness 


thereunto. And as they use me, (those who 
have been of the rising and getting side, and | 


and mine of the sinking and losing,) God, that 


brought me thither, and that place to me, (and 
which has made the most of them what they 


now are,) will use them and theirs. And so 
soon as my bonds are broke, a 
ed Friends in a general meeting way, in each 
county, (which fifty days will do, the Lord 


have visit- 


willing,) I go to Bristol, and thence for Ireland, 
whence I determine for you, if it please God ; 


and I hope next spring, if not next fall, to set 


forth; for I am bent to comfort and confirm 
the good, satisfy and please the moderate, and 
convince the unreasonable, or expose them as 
enemies of the common peace and public 

3 

*“ Friends of Bristol have subscribed 2000, 
of which my father Callowhill £1000, (finely 
recovered). Here they have writ £3000 and 
£2000 from Ireland, of which I pay as mak- 
ing, in all, the compromise, as we hope and 
take for granted. And if honest Friends there 
will help to discharge some of this debt, to re- 
ceive it [back] leisurely, I shall take it kindly ; 
but such as shall help me at my cost, for their 
own unreasonable advantage, I shall ever look 
upon them with a mean regard. I am to have 
seven years time to pay it in, and at six per 
cent. Carry it kindly to Capt. Finney, to 
whom I intend a favour, all I can, and as soon 
as possible. Give mine and my wife’s love to 
all Friends, especially the right-minded, and 
remember me to all, in and out of authority, 
that deserve it, and that of all nations and per- 
suasions. 

£ New York will be happy in their new go- 


vernor, Lord Lovelace, the reverse of the other 
of that name, being a sober, good-tempered 
man, and honourable. He came with Secre- 
tary Blaithwaite to see me first. Let them use 
him well, and our Friends be sure to be of the 
first to congratulate his arrival, and recom- 
'mend themselves by a just regard to his good 
| qualities. So, with all our true love, I conclude 
at present. 

“ T am teazed with Churchill about his books 
making me his debtor—Would have stopped 
the sum in "Squire Butler’s hands, for stock he 
bought of mine when he purchased Worming- 
hurst. He is a Parliament man. I gave £4500 
for it, and sold it for £6050, after I had cut 
down £2000 worth of timber.” 

James Logan to William Penn. 

“ Philad. 12th First month 1707-8. 

“ That the time appointed by the Chancellor’s 
decree will as certainly draw on, as the orbs 
that bring it, is certain ; and [ think, there is 


they were a people—my care and expense of] but too much reason to expect no manner of 
time, money, and interest ;—well known to the 


mercy from those bitter adversaries, when they 
have the power ; and further, I cannot remove 
a jealousy I have, that those who should ad- 
vance the money for thee will be discouraged by 
the unhappy blows* of this last year, which 
will deeply affect this place, they will believe ; 
that they may be very backward in parting 
with so much in hand, unless greater and more 
assiduous application and endeavours be used, 
than have hitherto been customary, in the man- 
agement of thy affeirs ; and, then, if once the 
decree take place, the money not be advanced, 
but the Fords come into possession, I suppose 
I need not mention the dismal consequences 
and everlasting reproach that must ensue, upon 
the sales that have been made, and thy whole 
affairs. I hope my zeal and freedom will be 
taken, as designed, for thy service, now being 
the time, if ever, to press; for | cannot but 
think that thy concerns are now brought to the 
most critical juncture; which, if not managed 
with success, may prove irretrievable. * * 

“| fear the ship Diligence has not yet sailed 
from Virginia. We have not been able, that [ 
can find, to convey one letter thither all this 
winter, because of the rigour of the season. 
The bearer of one pacquet was froze to death, 
and an express sent in the Eleventh month by 
land, we fear has also lost his life, not being 
arrived there a month after.” 

“27th Fourth mo., 1708. 

“Three days ago, Is. Norris and family ar- 
riving, safely and well, brought thy letters, to 
‘our very great satisfaction. 

“« | have communicated to the lieutenant-go- 
vernor what thou hast been pleased to mention 





* According to a letter of Samuel Preston's, thirty 
vessels, under convoy, bound for this continent, fell in 
with a French squadron, and were all captured. 
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of his removal, which proved very, disagreea- | 


ble ; not for the less of the govérnment, he 
says, but the manner of it: it has broke his 
intended match with J. Moore’s beautiful 
daughter, * which would have been accomplish- 
ed ‘ere this, had not Capt. Finney’s arrival, 
about a month before Isaac, given earlier no- 
tice of it. He fully resolved, whether gover- 
nor or not, to settle among us. For this pur- 
pose, he bought a plantation at Swanhook, near 
New Castle, where he has been making some 
useful improvements. But now, believing his 
reputation much injured among his friends at 
home, by his being laid thus aside, he thinks 
himself obliged to appear there, to right it ; and 
therefore talks of coming over in the spring. 
He has very much altered his conduct for a 
considerable time past, living as regularly as 
most men in the place; and, I believe, now is, 
from real conviction. in his * judgment, firmly 
principled against immorality in general. So 
that it is really a pity his private character 
should suffer for hose past mistakes. But cer- 
tainly the Assembly has treated him most bar- 
barously.” 

William Penn to James Logan. 

“11th 7br, 1708. 

*] wonder I hear no more of the mines. 
Col. Quarry has broke his word by letters he 
has sent against us, and I think Dr. Oatest 
was a saint to him. Watch his and John 
Moore’s steps as to trade ;$ and [ send thee a 
copy of my letter to the Commissioner of Cus- 
toms. I know there is a way to trap their 
trading, which will do their business ; for they 
shall move thence, ousted from their places. 
Form a small junto, and prudently meet for 
that and other public ends; and be careful that 
no sales be made of my estate hereafter, that 
may be like the Susquehanagh purchase, now 
vacated—though I would cherish and reward 
a generous help. Desire S. Carpenter not to 
communicate what I have written to him of 
parson Evans, to any one. The parson choos- 
es that the deputy-governor§ give thee this. 
Thou must pay the governor £160, for £100 
he spared me two months ago. 

Vale.” 





# He was nevertheless married, 28th Eighth month, 
1709, to “ the fair Reb. Moore.” 

+ Titus Oates, the fabricator of the famous Popish 
Plot, was in orders. 

t Contraband trade. 

§ Col. Gookin. 

(To be continued.) 
The Corn Crop.—The corn crop of this 

year will be above an average, as will be seen 
from the following table, in which it is compu- 


ted at 460,000,000 bushels. 
In 1840, 377,531,875 
In 1842, 441,829,246 
In 1843, 494,618,305 
In 1844, 424,953,000 
In 1845, 460,000,000 


Heretofore a good portion of even the best 


corn has been fed to cattle, but on account of 


the great foreign demand for wheat, it is ex- 
pected that many farmers will sell every bush- 
el of wheat that they can possibly spare, and 
for home consumption fall back on corn and 
rye bread, which are none the less nutritious 
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and wholesome. , In this way, the vast crops 
of Indian corn, which have heretofaye been: 
comparatively little used on the table, will be- 
come a substitute for wheat.—Late paper. 


——— 


Traits of the New Zealanders. 


In E. J. Wakefield’s account of New Zea- 
land he tells ‘how a Scotch emigrant farmer 


dealt with and overcame the obstructions of the 


natives. Bell had located at Wanganui, built 
a house, stocked a garden, and was clearing 
his land. ‘ During the progress of the plough- 
ing, E. Waka used to come and watch, and 


keep walking by the side of the old farmer, 
telling him he should plough no more. But 


Bell pretended not to understand him, and 
smiled at him, and jeed the bullocks, and warn- 


ed E. Waka to get out of the way of them 


when they turned, and ploughed on. E. Waka 


got furious ; but Bell wouldn’t look a bit frigh- 


tened, and told him he didn’t understand him ; 
“‘ He must go to the boy’s,” meaning his own 
sons ; “ they’d talk Maori to him;” and he 


jeed the bullocks and ploughed on. The pa- 


tience of E. Waka soon got exhausted, and he 
retired sulkily towards the house, after putting 
in some pegs a few yards behind where Bell 
had got to, pointing to that as his ultimatum. 
And when the goodwife gave him a large mess 
of bread and milk, or a smoking dish of pork 
and potatoes, and the sons and daughters chat- 
tered good-humouredly to him while they built 
a pig-sty or put up a stock-yard, old Bell was 
ploughingon. And E, Waka ate and smoked, 
and basked in the sun, wondering at the indus- 
try of the pakeha, till he got sleepy, and crept 
back to his village for the day. 

‘ The next morning, however, he would be 
a-foot pretty early, to besiege the pakeha maro, 
or “‘ hard white man,” as he called him. But 
he was never early enough ; but the first sight 
that met his eyes was always his bete noir— 
the team of bullocks, and the old man trudg- 
ing steadily along the fresh furrows. E. 
Waka would begin by looking for his pegs, and 
hunt about for a long while, grumbling and puz- 
zling, before he found out that the plough must 
have gone over them some hours ago, if not the 
evening before. And while he was hunting, the 
plough sped quietly on. Then came the re- 
monstrance, and the shrug of the shoulders, 
and the fury, and the good humoured indiffer- 
ence, and the reference to the boys, and the 
meal, and the sleepiness, and the return home, 
and the careful pegging of the ground as before. 
The same story over again! No patience 
could stand it. Old Bell and the team went 


on—slow, sure, and regular as the course of 


the sun. 

‘And when the ploughing was done, the 
planting potatoes was too amusing to be inter- 
ferred with, for they ridiculed the idea of ex- 
pecting any crop from potatoes cut into small 
pieces. ‘Bide and see,” said the old man; 


and they waited with anxiety for the time of 


crop; and the report spread far and wide that 
the old pakeha with the cows was very good 
and brave and industrious, but that he was cer- 
tainly gone porangi, or “ mad,” for he had 
cut up his seed potatoes before he put them in. 
“ Poor old man ;” they said, “ his troubles must 








have turned his head—such a very absurd 
idea !” Bat 

own from whole potatoes; and they stared, 
and found that the foolish old man could teach 
them some lessons in growing food, and they 
soon honoured him as much for knowledge as 
as they had learned to stand in awe of his 
courage and resolution. 


crop came better than their 


‘ And though they have not yet allowed him 


to use the whole of his section, he has now fif- 
ty acres under plough cultivation, sends grain 
and grass seed enough to Wellington to pay 


for the luxuries which his family require, owns 


several cows and a flock of sheep, calls himself 
the “ Laird of Wanganui,” and gives harvest- 


home festivals. He talked of buying a horse, 


and caring for no man, when | last saw 


him. 

‘ But, unfortunately, all settlers have not the 
admirable qualities of William Gordon Bell, 
who has indeed shown a great example of suc- 
cess against the numerous difficulues which 
staggered lesser men.’—Chambers. 





Favourable Signs of the Times.—Notwith- 
standing a great number of distressing facts 
which wear the contrary aspect, it is soothin 
to conclude on the whole, that the order of Di- 
vine Providence, and the progress of human 


affairs under that hidden administration, are 


lessening from age to age, the general sum 


of violent and extreme adversity. 


The civilization and science, the public spi- 
rit and prudential foresight, which have grown 
with the growth of enlightened Christianity, 
form a sort of lower parallel, in temporal be- 
nefits, to the sublimer blessings which the gos- 
pel has diffused ; so that its complex influence 
is seen to have abated the insecurities and ter- 
rors of “ the life that now is,” ag well as those, 
more momentous, of * that which is to come.” 

There is in this concurrence an obvious fit- 
ness and harmony. It yields a kind of colla- 
teral pledge for the loftier promises of that “ god- 
liness,” which “is profitable unto all things.” 
There would have been some discordancy, had 
a religion which predicts, even for this world, 
an area of glorious peace and blessedness, 
rendered meantime the social and individual 
state of man more and more calamitous on the 
whole. 

The horrors also of famine, have been ren- 
dered much less an object of dread, not only 
by a better regulated industry, but by the re- 
sources of a vastly extended intercourse with 
distant nations. ’ 

We trust also that war itself, in states bless- 
ed with enlightened Christianity and civil free- 
dom, becomes yearly more an object of moral 
aversion and political opposition ; that govern- 
ments are becoming themselves more wise on 
this great point, and will at all events find their 
* subjects wise” enough henceforth to check 
the cruel “ game” prompted by reckless ambi- 
tion, or by a spirit adverse to conciliation and 
fairness. —S, 8, Journal. 

Confidence is the first duty of noble minds. 
It is only the weak and narrow-minded, who, 
from the somewhat hard lessons of the world, 
acquire the false wisdom of doubting those who 
have never deceived them.—James. 
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From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 


Account of Rosa. Govona. 


A little before the middle of last century, 
there resided at Mondovi, a city in Italy, a 
young girl called Rosa Govona. Left an or- 
phan at an early age, she had no other appa- 
rent means of earning a livelihood than the use 
of her needle, in which she showed great skill, 
combined with the most remarkable industry. 
Being of a reflecting mind, she took no delight 
in those pleasures and frivolous amusements 
which too often engage the female heart. Con- 
fiding in the resources of an active and bene- 
volent nature, she wished for no companions 


‘save those of misfortune, and for no recom- 


pense save the blessing of Heaven. 

Whilst Rosa was thus living and labouring 
by herself, she happened to meet with a young 
girl who had lost both her parents, and who 
had no means of supporting herself in an hon- 
est manner. No sooner did the good Rosa 
become acquainted with the sad story of the 
distressed girl, than she generously stretched 
forth her hand to help her. ‘Come and live 
with me,’ she said; ‘ you shall share my bed, 
and drink out of my cup, and, above all you 
shall live honestly by the work of your hands.’ 
When she had thus made a commencement, 
others joined her, and she soon congregated 
around her a society of young girls, all equal- 
ly poor, and, by the most assiduous application 
procured the necessaries of life for them all. 

But the little house in which the young girls 
dwelt soon attracted the attention of all the dis- 
solute young men of the place, who were often 
seeking after adventures of some kind or other. 
They began by following them whenever they 
left the house ; but the young women silently 
repulsed all their impertinences, and even fore- 
ed them, after some time, to blush at their con- 
duct. The house incurred also the displeasure 
of those old people, who, considering all inno- 
vations (whether of a beneficial character or 
not) as dangerous, wish forever to abide by the 
old forms and regulations which governed the 
actions of their ancestors. They could not di- 
vest themselves of a mean suspicion that all 
was not right, and many of the citizens ob- 
served Rose with much curiosity, and began to 
whisper things to her prejudice. Thus the re- 
treat of industry and virtue became the object 
of the most malignant calumnies, and the good 
Rosa saw herself the subject of impertinent in- 
quiries, of rumours the most vexatious, of sus- 
picions the most unjust. But the wise and 


courageous girl, fully assured in the purity of 


her actions and intentions, opposed perseve- 
rance fo indiscretion, and sense to calumny. 
The truth could not remain long doubtful—Ro- 
sa soon gained the. applause of the virtuous, 
and the commune gtanted her a larger house, 
in the plain of Carasone, as the number of her 
companions increased daily. This augment- 
ed the jealousy of her enemies, who had been 
hitherto unsuccessfil in their endeavours to in- 
jure her character; but these new obstacles 
served only to redouble the ardour of Rosa, 
and to raise her courage. There were now 
about seventy young women in the house, all 
of whom worked in common with herself to 
procure an honest livelihood. As the house 


they inhabited was scarcely large enough to 
accommodate the number of work-women, she 
solicited the commune to grant her a still lar- 
ger habitation. The municipal body, to show 
their sense of her exertions in the cause of vir- 
tue, voluntarily made her a gift of a very large 
and commodious dwelling in the valley of 
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Brao; here she established a work-shop for 
the manufacture of woollen articles. 

The excellent Rosa, who was now about 39 
years of age, had at this period, by her indom- 
itable perseverance, triumphed over all obsta- 
cles: and by her exertions in extending the as- 
sociation, and her wisdom in superintending 
the affairs of the community, created an asylum 
for poor and indigent females. ‘The more she 
considered the utility of her institution, the 
greater became her desire to extend the benefits 
which such an asylum presented. ‘ How 
many poor and destitute beings,’ thought she, 
* must there be in a large and populous city, 
who are deprived of all means of procuring an 
honest livelihood.’ Filled with this idea, and 
relying entirely on the sanctity of her mission, 
she proceeded to Turin in the year 1755, Ar- 
rived in the capital of Sardinia, she asked the 
use of a building suitable for the carrying out 
of her intentions, and obtained from the priests 
of the Oratory of St. Philip several capacious 
rooms. Some chairs, tables, and different ar- 
ticles of furniture, were also provided for her 
use. She received the little they gave her 
with the greatest delight ; and thus establish- 
ed, with some of her companions, in the capi- 
tal city of the kingdom, she resolutely set 
about prosecuting the object of her mission. 

The novelty of the idea soon engaged the 
attention of the citizens: they saw, and, what 
is more astonishing still, they applauded her de- 
sign; and her shop, or rather factory, soon 
became the talk of the whole city. At this pe- 
riod Charles Emanuel the Third, having es- 


tablished on a firm footing the independence of 


his people, gave himself up entirely to the pa- 
ternal administration of the country. As a 
protector of labour, he accorded to the pious 
Rosa some houses which had formerly belong- 
ed to a religious establishment. Rosa install- 
ed herself here, increased the number of her 
companions, and greatly extended the branch- 
es of labour to which they applied themselves. 
Two years after this, by order of the same 
prince, the manufactures carried on by Rosa 
were properly organised, and registered by the 
magistrates of commerce ; and regulations were 
drawn up for the government of the institution, 
which now received the name of Rosines (from 
that of the foundress), and above the principal 
entrance was inscribed the following words, 
addressed by Rosa to her first companions— 
* You shall live honestly by the work of your 
hands.’ - ‘ 

The prosperous condition of her institution 
filled the heart of the pious foundress with joy, 
but she could not divest herself of a desire to 
extend its bfessings still further. She had left 
an establishment at Mondovi, and she wished 
now to form similar ones at other poptlous 
places. With this end in view, she visited 
several provinces of the kingdom, called around 
her all the young women who were desirous 
of finding a decent means of subsistence, and 














founded asylums at Novare, Fossano, Savigli- 
ano, Saluces, Chieri, and St. Damiano d’ Asti, 
all of them towns of considerable note and pop- 
ulation. ‘These were provided with the neces- 
sary materials for work, and every other want 
was generously supplied by the excellent Rosa. 


She lived twenty-two years after quitting her 


native city, during all which period she was en- 
gaged in work, labouring unceasingly for the 
establishment of her eight institutions, and pro- 
viding asylums for the sustenance both of the 
bodies and souls of the unfortunate of her sex. 
On the 28th of February, 1776, this excellent 
woman expired, in the midst of her sorrowing 
pupils, being quite worn out, not with age, but 


with fatigues. Her memory was held in the 
greatest veneration, as well by those, many of 
whom she had rescued from misery and idle- 
ness, if not from the depths of sin and shame, 


and rendered good and useful members of so- 
ciety, as by all classes of Sardinian subjects 


who had experienced the benefits arising from 


her exertions, and who knew how to applaud, 


and take example from the virtue of a single 
maiden, who from the lowest condition of pov- 


erty, had raised, by her wisdom and virtue, a 


monument in the hearts of all well-disposed and 
charitable persons. 





Look to the Leaks in your Buildings.—For 
want of a trifling attention to the covering of 
buildings, considerable loss is not unfrequently 
sustained. A single board gets loose, or a 
shingle is out of place, and forthwith the wa- 
ter is admitted, and runs into a mortice, and 
soon the tenon is rotted off, and the mortice 
spoiled, Thus, two sticks of timber, in all 
other respects good, are rendered comparative- 
ly worthless by the want of a little caution, or 
from the neglect of replacing one shingle. Air- 
holes which admit a stream of cold air directly 


on animals, are very injurious to them. No- 
thing will tend more certainly to disease than 
this. There is an old Spanish proverb which 
is true to the letter : 


“ If cold wind reach you through a hole, 
Go make your will and mind your soul.” 


The physical effect is the same, whether ap- 


plied to man or beast. The dripping of wa- 
ter through a leaky roof is equally prejudicial 
to an animal. Much is lost, and nothing gain- 
ed, by these petty neglects.— Amer. Agricul- 
turalist. 

Sewing Machine.—A most ingenious piece 
of mechanism has lately been made known to 
the public in France, the inventor of which 
has been engaged during the last fifteen years 
in bringing it to its present state of perfection. 
It is a sewing machine, plain in its details, 
and calculated to revolutionize completely the 
art of sewing. It will perform two hundred 
stitches to the minute, enlarge or contract the 
stitches by the simple turn of a screw, lead the 
needle along all the sinuosities and irregulari- 
ties of the stuff to be sewed, without the least 
danger of tear, whatever may be the texture of 
the stuff, and do every part of the sewing of 
a coat, button-holes excepted.—New York 
Sun. 


—— 
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For“ The Friend.” | railing. We made remarks, though [we] said 
nothing, which raised a great desire in him 

OF THE RELIGIOUS PROGRESS OF THE and his abettors to have another meeting with 
“People called Quakers” in Pennsylvania. |me and my companion, which we readily 
BY SAMUEL SMITH. agreed to, provided some faithful Friends went 

eOulaNiniabid Wieh aagh 0b) along with us to bear witness, for I knew that 


the like separate spirit, which had appeared in 
The facts now before the reader will give a| England, was a lying spirit. 


sufficient idea of this troublesome business, as} ‘Some time after, having divers Friends 
far as it respects George Keith, while in com-/along with us, we met again with the said 
munion with Friends, and of the cause and|George Keith, and the chief of his abettors ; 
manner of disowning him. We are next to|and being quietly set to hear what he had to 


consider him in the light of an open and ac-|say, he advanced his former charge against| and was otherwise a man of note among the 
knowledged sect-master ; for three months had | Friends, as being unsound in faith, doctrine, 


; ; first improvers of the province. 
not elapsed afier his being disowned, before) and principle; unto which I answered, saying,| In the latter end of this year, Friends here 
the party he had made were grown to a con-|Noerror in faith, doctrine, or principle of par-| understanding that one George Palmer, and 
siderable people as to number. Several among ticular men (or persons) was a sufficient rea-| others, being taken by one of the Sallee-men, 
them had been Friends of the ministry, and 'son for him to set up a separate meeting. He} were then suffering the miserable effects of a 
well-approved, which contributed not a little to| opposed me ; then I asked liberty to be heard, | barbarous captivity at Marqueness in Turkey, 
strengthen the hands of their less-important| and told him to this effect : If he and his com-| and willing to join their Friends in England in 
followers. They held ee for worship| pany were sound in faith and doctrine, and contributing to their relief, a considerable sum 
at stated times at Philadelphia, Burlington, and) men of God, they should have kept up their| was charitably raised in the counties of Phila- 
other places; built a meeting-house in Bur-|testimony for the Lord in the meeting ; and if| delphia and Chester, and other parts of both 
lington ; set up a Monthly Meeting for business|there must have been a separation, such un-| provinces, and sent to Friends in London, to 
in Philadelphia; and George Keith, George} sound men (or persons) would have gone away | be by them transmitted for the use of the suf- 
Hutchinson, Thomas Budd, and others, used | from Friends, as those did formerly of whom| ferers. 
to preach among them, but the weight of the| John said, They went out from us, but they 
whole seemed to lay chiefly upon these three,| were not of us; for if they had been of us, they 
who all of them had been men of good esteem.| would no doubt have continued with us ; but 
Reputation is power. The weaker sort seeing|they went out that they might be made mani- 
these, and others, whom they had long known | fest that they were not all of us. 1 John ii. 19. 
and loved for their works’ sake, instead of|{ also asked them, Wherever they knew faith- 
looking with a single eye to their own stand-/|ful Friends in England leave their meeting, and 
ing, placed their confidence as influence led the| set up a separate meeting? Thus we left the 
way. dispute at that time, and went to visit the meet- 
About the time these troubles began, arrived | ings of Friends in the Welsh tract or planta- 
here Thomas Wilson and James Dickenson, |tion, and to and fro in the country ; so return- 
from England, on a Christian visit to their|ed again to Philadelphia, and had a third meet- 
brethren in North America; and a considera-|ing (very large) with Keith and his party. I 
ble part of their time was spent very seasona-|told them they were gone from the Lord in an 
bly in these provinces, as well in helping to|airy flourish, and the wit of man, and had set 
strengthen and confirm such as were waver-|up a separate meeting ; but in a little time the 
ing, as admonishing George Keith, and those|/sun of righteousness would shine amongst 
that joined him, of both the hurt to themselves,|them, and drive away the misty doctrines of 
and the reproach to the Christian name, that| men, and that they, (meaning the separatists,) 
must necessarily follow their giving way to so|should dwindle, die away, and come to no- 
much intemperance of spirit and action; by|thing, except such who were most honest (to- 
which they, but especially James Dickenson | wards God,) who should return to Truth and 
became early sharers of their resentments.| Friends; which in a little time was fulfilled in 
Thomas Wilson, in the first part of the ser-| both respects. 
vice, seems to have incurred George Keith’s|} ‘ Now leaving Friends at Philadelphia, we 
greatest displeasure, but after a while it fell} went into the country to a meeting, to which 
principally on James Dickenson, though he|George Keith came, and asked me where we 
had before greatly fawned upon him. The| would be on the First-day, saying also, That 
manner he first broke with the latter will,|he had appointed a meeting to be the next 
among other things, appear by the following) First-day at Crosswicks; and finding freedom, 
extract from Thomas Wilson’s Journal. I went thither; but my companion, James 
“From thence we went to Philadelphia,| Dickenson, found drawings from the Lord to 
where we found the difference between George /|go to Philadelphia, and be at the meeting there 
Keith and Friends broken out to an open sepa-|that First-day, to which George Keith came, 
ration, he having gathered a company to him-|contrary to his appointment ; and leaving his 
self, and set up a separate meeting, which was} separate meeting, met with Friends in their 
cause of great exercise to faithful Friends ;|large meeting-house, and preached fawningly, 
and he, seeing we did not go to his meeting,|as though he and James Dickenson were in 
sent us a challenge to dispute, which we readi-| unity ; but after he had done, James stood up 
ly complied with, and had a meeting with him/in great authority in the Lord’s power, and| what was contrary to it. My soul loved him, 
and his party, a great many faithful Friends|confuted George’s doctrine and practice, set-|and was drawn near him the first day I saw 
accompanying us. We sat awhile in silence|ting Truth over him and his party, and opened | him, because of the sincerity I beheld in him. 
to hear his charges against Friends, viz. That|the mystery of salvation to the people to their} And as our familiarity increased, so I found 
some of them were not sound in faith, doc-|great satisfaction ; after which George Keith| the bent of his mind was to serve the Lord in 
trine, and principle ; but he did not prove it, nor| went away in great wrath, and the people who] uprightness of heart. The Lord gave him a 
suffer Friends to answer him, but went on in|were not Friends, being many, cried aloud,| gift of the ministry, and blessed him in it, and 


Give way, and let the devil come out, for the 
little black man from England has got the 
day. After which-George called his party to- 
gether to their meeting-house, and told them, 
that James Dickenson had never appeared 
against him till that day, but had then made 
himself equal with Thomas Wilson, (meaning 
in opposition to him, &c.)” 

In the Twelfth month this year died Thomas 
Wynne, who was divers times a member of 
the Assembly of Pennsylvania, and speaker 
the two first years after the settlement began, 
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CHAP. X.—Death of John Delavall, and character of 
him by James Dickenson. More of George Keith. 
Particulars of the death of William Walker, and of 
Thomas Lloyd. Character of him by several of his 
Friends. Another by James Dickenson. The reli- 


gious visits of several Friends to, and from these pro- 
vinces. 


1693,—In the latter end of the year 1693, 
died John Delavall, who was in the early set- 
tlement of these provinces a captain of the mili- 
tia at New York, and being there convinced of 
the principles held by the Quakers about the 
time those two eminent ministers Thomas Mus- 
grave and Jonathan Tyler visited these parts, 
after some time he had a public testimony to 
bear, and removed to Philadelphia, where he 
continued, except when he travelled in the bu- 
siness of the ministry, in the faithful exercise 
of his gift. He maintained an amiable bene- 
volent character to the day of his death. His 
friend James Dickenson, in a letter concerning 
him, speaks in the following terms : 

‘“* My heart is opened to give forth a testi- 
mony to the Lord’s power, that hath wrought 
effectually in this latter age of the world, for 
the bringing of many unto glory, of the num- 
ber of whom I do believe was this, my dear 
friend, John Delavall, whose memory lives 
among the faithful, and needs not these char- 
acters to set forth that comeliness which the 
Lord put upon him. But his name, I have 
reason to think, is recorded in heaven, and 
will, I believe, be never more obliterated. 
Though he was called in as at the eleventh 
hour, yet he was faithful, and zealous for the 
Truth, and a man of a tender, broken spirit ; 
and loved the power of Truth, and the opera- 
tion of it, which helped him through and over 
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THE FRIEND. 117 
enabled him to get his day’s work done in his | direct thee and comfort thee in all the concerns | be such a holy harmony amongst them, as will 
day ; whose example I pray God we that re-| and exercises that thou hast to go through.|speak very convincingly for the Truth. I 
main may follow, who was valiant for the| And now my dear heart, I entreat thee, be not | greatly desire that you may be as a family of 
Truth upon earth, and turned not his back to} troubled at any disappointments or things that | love in that meeting, that when you meet it 
the opposers of it,"mor would he spare the|have or may happen, but let thine eyes be to|may be in that love which edifies. And, 
backsliders from it, but stood faithful to the|the Lord; and I beg thee spare no cost that | Samuel, | desire that thou mayst be encouraged 
end; his bow abode in strength, and though|may help to make thy life comfortable. My |in that good practice of bringing thy children 
many archers shot at him, yet he kept the|dear, thou art very near and dear to me, and|to the week-day meetings; | believe if many 
shield of Faith, by which the fiery darts of the| it is far harder to me now to part with thee, | more of our Friends had been zealously con- 
wicked one were quenched, and his soul pre-| than ever it was before ; but I hope I may re-|cerned upon this account, many of their chil- 
served in communion with the Lord in the|turn in a month’s time.” (After giving some | dren might have been very much helped ; and if 
faith of Christ. He finished his testimony with directions about the affairs of the farm, he|thou do thy endeavour to keep them to that 
a heart full of love to God, and to his people,|adds,) “So dear heart, | pray thee be not|plainness that Truth leads to, thou and they 
and the Lord took him away from the evil to| troubled if thou canst not accomplish all.these | may both very much reap the comfort of it, as 
come ; and my desire is, that all that remain | things, for I hope and believe all things will be | thou art fervently concerned to keep them with- 
may keep to the same power by which he was} well with us in the end. Blessed be He that|in the bounds of Truth in all respects, and [ 
visited, and love the operation of it; thereby | hath joined us together. We are now waiting | desire that they may hearken to thy counsel 
may all be prepared for their latter end, which| to go away ; I pray thee send me word how |in all good things, that so a blessing may at- 
hastens upon all, so to obtain the crown that|thou and my family are; so farewell. 1 am{|tend them, I have been at several of the 
is laid up in store for those that fight the good | thy true and faithful husband, islands since | came from Barbadoes, as Anti- 
fight, and keep the faith, and their eyes single Samvuet Bowne.” | gua, Anguilla, Nevis, and that called St. Chris- 
to Christ Jesus, the author of it, and to the| On the same sheet of paper is the following: | topher; at Anguilla I met witha kind reception 
word of patience ; these will be kept in the} “ Dear friend and loving landlady,—Afier | from the government and several of the people. 
hour of temptation, and know an overcoming. | kind love to thee, with desires to the God and|On the 6th of this month, | arrived at this 
And to him that overcometh, saith Christ, will| Father of spirits for thine and thy children’s | island, for which, with the manifold favours and 
I grant to sit with me on my throne, even as [| welfare, in this life and that which is to come, | preservations that | have been favoured with, 
also overcame, and am set down with my Fa-|I desire thee, my sister, to keep thine eye to|] have great cause to be thankful to the Al- 
ther in his throne. These shall not be hurt of the | our heavenly Father, and he will take care for| mighty. Give my love to thy sons that are 
second death, but know a part in Christ the first | thee and thine, and spread a table both inward- | married. I should be glad to have them come 
resurrection, and that they are the sons of God,|ly and outwardly, and fill both body and soul | up in a true concern for Truth, and remember 
as the ancients said. It doth not appear what with his blessings. So prayeth thy friend, me to Friends in general ; so with desires for 
we shall be, but when Christ who is our life “ Tomas Cuatkiey.” | thy welfare in all respects, | remain thy loving 
shall appear, we shall appear with him in glo-| Mary Bowne, the wife of Samuel Bowne | friend Bensamin Hotme. 
ry- So let all keep to Christ, and know him/ died in the year 1707. The following is part} “ There are but few Friends in this island, 
to be their life, so shall they be made partakers | of a letter from that esteemed minister Samuel | and some had not heard any public testimony 
of the better resurrection, even the resurrection | Bownas to his afflicted friend S. B., in which | borne in a meeting for six years, or more, be- 
unto life,.when the judgment will be passed | he alludes to this event. fore | came. How glad would some here be of 
upon all; either, Come ye blessed, or, Go ye| “Mynhead, for Minchead] 22nd of Fifth mo. 1708. | such good opportunities, as Friends in many 
cursed ; that just Judge of all the earth that} ‘‘ Dear Friend,—lI sent thy dear wife (my | other places enjoy. I wish that Friends would 
will do right unto every man, and give to every |true friend) a horse-whip with an ivory head, | prize the favours they enjoy every way. Fare- 
one according as his works shall be, to whom | marked M. B. 1707, which I hope has come to | well. B. H.” 
all must give an account ; and happy will they | hand, ’tis one of the finest sort; and since she| A letter from Nathaniel Starbuck of Nan- 
be who keep in God’s power, they will be kept | for whom it was designed, is gone to her rest, | tucket, dated 29th of Seventh month, 1721, 
by it to his glory and their salvation. - ‘The|I would, if it please thee, have it preserved for | mentions the visit of John Appleton to that isl- 
steps of a good man are ordered by the Lord,| her daughter Mary, who I hope will succeed | and, and a proposal from him to Samuel Bowne 
and he delighteth in his way. Psa. xxxvii. 33. | her honourable mother in spirit and temper. || to accompany him into Maryland. Whether 
James Dickenson.” | hope thou by this time hast learned how to take | S. B. took this journey or not, does not appear. 
(To be continued.) the parting from so honourable a mate as thou| The following is the entry in the record book 
hadst, who, in my judgment, has not left her | respecting his death : 
fellow upon the continent of America behind| ‘Samuel Bowne of Flushing deceased at his 
her. It went very near me when I heard she | own house, on Third month 30th, 1745, in the 
was gone. Dear Samuel, [ know thy loss is}78th year of his age. A man serviceable in 
reat,” 


his day, [who] had a public testimony in meet- 
Hardly any record of this friend remains af-| ing, and his house always open for the enter- 
ter the above date, except a few letters; from 


tainment of Friends.” 
these we select one addressed to him by Ben-| John Bowne, the fifth child of J. B. inheri- 
jamin Holme. 


ted the family mansion ; he married Dinah, a 
“ Jamaica, 14th of Seventh month, 1719. | daughter of Samuel Underhill. We learn that 
“ Respected Friend, Samuel Bowne,—These | they both appeared in public testimony, but our 
come with the salutation of true love to thee and | information respecting them is extremely limit- 
thy wife and children, and to Friends in your|ed. Affectionate letters of exhortation are on 
parts, with desires that an increase of the gov- | record, addressed to John Bowne, [the grand- 
ernment of the Lord Jesus Christ may be wit-|son] from Susanna Morris, Lydia Dean, John 
nessed amongst them, whom the Lord has|Fothergill, Caleb Raper, and Robert Jordan. 
mercifully visited with this blessed day-spring |They do not serve much to illustrate history ; 
from on high, that so, by their good and well- | but that fron John Fothergill is here transcrib- 
governed conversation, they may show forth | ed, on account of the instructive counsel it con- 
the wisdom of Solomon. . The brave order that | tains. 
was in Solomon’s house, and government that “Philadelphia, 30th of Ninth Month, 1737. 
was amongst his servants, spoke very convinc-| ‘ Dear Friend and often remembered,—As 
ingly to the Queen of Sheba; and if Friends 


thou art very much in my thoughts, in near 
keep under the government of Truth, there will | love, and strong well-wishing for thy comfort 














































































From the London Friend. 
John Bowne and Family. 
(Concluded from page 111.) 


Samuel Bowne, one of J. B.’s large family, 
was a minister of the Gospel amongst Friends, 
He married Mary Beckett at the falls of the 
Delaware, the 4th of Eighth month, 1691. M. 
B. was an Englishwoman, who went over, it is 
supposed, with W. Penn, in 1682. A letter is 
— addressed to her by Phinehas and 

hebe Pemberton, in whose family she seems 
to have been an inmate, which shows in a-live- 
ly manner how great a loss they sustained by 
her quitting their roof. 

In 1698 Samuel Bowne accompanied Tho- 
mas Chalkley in a journey on religious service. 
During his absence from home, he addressed 
the following letter to his wife: 

“York, 6th of Tenth month, 1698. 

“ Dear Wife,—My dear love is with thee, 
and my prayers are to our tender Father, that 
he will bless thee and my dear children, and 
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and enlargement in the service of the day, and | 


THE FRIEND. 


much to be pitied, for if our master were to 


though I doubt not the honesty of thy desire | know it, he would send him away, and he has 


in best respects; yet I fear thy being too apt | 


to depress thyself, by fearing too much to use 


a wife and four children.” ‘“ Well, well,” 
said the lady, “ he may make himself easy, I 


the little stirrings of good in thy understanding | shall not say a word about it.” When the 
at times to service on several accounts ; where-| workmen were gone, she reflected within her- 


by thou mayst rather weaken or get more de- 
jected, instead of growing stronger and clearer 
by using the little in a degree of lively hope; 
for some want stirring up to a reverend bold- 
ness in the Lord, as much as some others may 
be prone to venture with too little or too quick- 
ly, both in ministry and other services. | can- 
not but believe some heavenly influence and 
help are about thee, for more strong ser- 
vice for the edification of the house than yet 
hath fully shown itself. Live as near ‘Truth 
as thou canst, but meddle not too much ina 
dejected moment, when life, wherein is the 
light, and strength too, are hid for a time, but 
hope with some [ ] patience ; for the great, 
all-wise, all-sufficient Master-builder doth not 
nor will neglect or forsake honestly devoted 
servants, how empty soever they may often see 
themselves. In this hope and humble trust | 
am kept alive, and often renewed in faith and 
a sense of gracious help, and being encouraged 
on thy account, I now tenderly and nearly sa- 
lute thee with this little scrip which must be 
short, though I could not be very easy but 
write a little ere I go hence, which I now ex- 
pect will be in two or three days; and [ hope 
with an easy and thankful heart for merciful 
help, which hath been renewed to me in a deal 
of labour through most of Maryland, and in 
this province in divers parts, and lately a work 
in Jersey much to my comfort and enlarge- 
ment, and sustained with health tomy wonder. 
The holy and mighty Narne hath the praise, as 
he is everlastingly worthy, and of obedience 
and trust. I have good and comfortable ac- 
counts from all your family. With love un- 
feigned, “ Joun ForHEeRGILu.” 

During the French war of 1757, soldiers 
were quartered near J. B.’s house, and on the 
14th of Fourth month in that year, as he was 
passing by their quarters, he was witness to the 
corporal punishment inflicted on a deserter. 
So powerfully were his feelings excited by this 
spectacle, that immediately on his return home 
he was seized with a fit, and died the same day. 
John Bowne left four children ; he bequeathed 
his paternal estate to his son John, with a re- 
quest that the house might always be kept open 
for the entertainment of Friends; a request 
which has, we understand, been strictly com- 
plied with ever since. There are preserved in 
the dwelling some relics of former times ; and 
near it are two aged oaks, where the people 
once assembled to hear the gospel, in the de- 
monstration of the spirit and of power, from 
the lips of George Fox. The house has now 
been standing 183 years. 





“ Madame Geofferin had ordered two marble 
vases from the celebrated sculptor Bouchardin. 
They were brought to her by two of his work- 
men, when she observed that the cone of one 
was broken. “ Alas! yes madam,” said the 
workmen, “ and our comrade, to whom this 
misfortune happened is so grieved about it, 
that jhe dared not appear before you. He is 





self, this poor man suffered exceedingly, from 
vexation ; he must be comforted.” ‘Then call- 
ing one of the servants, she said, “ go to M. 
Bouchardin’s, and inquire for such a one; give 
him twelve livres, and give three to the com- 
rades who spoke in his behalf.” 





For“ The Friend.” 
The True Grandeur of Nations. 


The true Grandeur of Nations. An Oration 
delivered before the Authorities of the City 
of Boston, July 4, 1845. By Cuarves 
SuMNER. 


The “ Christian Citizen,” in noticing the 
progress of Peace principles, has this para- 
graph : 

“Another Sign of the Times.—Charles 
Sumner, Esq., of Boston, well known for his 


jlearning and talents, delivered an oration at 


the municipal celebration of the 4th of July in 
Boston. Lefore the military, encountering all 
the prejudices of the day, he most distinctly 
and most eloquently enforced the Christian 
principle of Peace. He rebuked the war spi- 
rit, and it quailed before him. No advocate of 
peace ever spoke more boldly,—more strongly. 
We are told that the audience were most deep- 
ly impressed. This full and firm avowal of 
Christian principles, will give Mr. Sumner a 
reputation over the civilized globe. His ora- 
tion will be more read, will have a greater in- 
fluence on the Christian world, than any 
other which has been delivered since the De- 
claration of Independence.” 

This is indeed a truly remarkable oration, 
and we gladly transfer to our columns some 
of its most striking passages. It was an act of 
great moral courage, to discourse upon such a 
theme, and in such a strain, before the trained 
bands and the municipal authorities of Boston— 
within sight of Bunker’s hill monument, and 
with the sound of martial music still vibrating 
on the air. Let us hope that its persuasions 
will sink deep into many a heart accustomed 
to other strains and sentiments, and swell the 
voice which calls upon the rulers of our coun- 
try to stay the hand of violence. 

* Honour to the memory of our Fathers! 
May the turf lie gently on their sacred graves ! 
Bat let us not in words only, but in deeds also, 
testify our reverence for their name. Let us 
imitate what in them was lofty, pure and good ; 
let us from them learn to bear hardship and 
privation. Let us, who now reap in strength 
what they sowed in weakness, study to en- 
hance the inheritance we have received. To 
do this, we must not fold our hands in slum- 
ber, nor abide content with the Past. To each 
generation is committed its peculiar task ; nor 
does the heart, which responds to the call of 
duty, find rest except in the world to come. 

“ Be ours, then, the task which, in the order 
of Providence, has been cast upon us! And 
what is this task? How shall we best perform 











the part assigned to us? What can we do to 
make our coming welcome to our fathers in 
the skies, and to draw to our memory hereaf- 
ter the homage of a grateful posterity? How 
can we add to the inheritance we have receiv- 
ed? The answer to these questions cannot 
fail to interest all minds, particularly on this 
Anniversary of the birth-day of our country. 
Nay, more, it becomes us, on this occasion, 
as patriots and citizens, to turn our thoughts 
inward, as the good man dedicates his birth- 
day, to the consideration of his character and 
the mode in which its vices may be correcied 
and its virtues strengthened. Avoiding, then, 
all exultation in the prosperity that has enrich- 
ed our land, and in the extending influence of 
the blessings of freedom, let us consider what 
we can do to elevate our character, to add to 
the happiness of all, and to attain to that righ- 
teousness which exalteth a nation. In this spi- 
rit, | propose to inquire What, in our age, are 
the true objects of national ambition—what is 
true national glory—national honour—wuat 
IS THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF NATIONS. 

“| hope to rescue these terms, so powerful 
over the minds of men, from the mistaken ob- 
jects to which they are applied, from deeds of 
war and the extension of empire, that hencefor- 
ward they may be attached only to acts of Jus- 
tice and Humanity. 

“The subject will raise us to the contempla- 
tion of things that are not temporary or local 
in their character ; but which belong to all ages 
and all countries ; which are as lofty as Truth, 
as universal as Humanity. But it derives a 
peculiar interest, at this moment, from trans- 
actions in which our country has become in- 
volved. On the one side, by an act of unjust 
legislation, extending our power over Texas, 
we have endangered Peace with Mexico ; while 
on the other, by a presumptuous assertion of a 
disputed claim to a worthless territory beyond 
the Rocky Mountains, we have kindled anew 
on the hearth of our Mother Country, the smo- 
thered fires of hostile strife. Mexicoand Eng- 
land both aver the determination to vindicate 
what is called the national honour ; and the 
dread arbitrament of war is calmly contem- 
plated by our Government, provided it cannot 
obtain what is called an honourable peace. 

“ Far be from our country and our age the 
sin and shame of contests hateful in the sight 
of God and all good men, having their origin 
in no righteous though mistaken sentiment, in 
no true love of country, in no generous thirst 
for fame, that last infirmity of noble minds, but 
springing in both cases from an ignorant and 
ignoble passion for new territories; strength- 
ened in one case, by an unnatural desire, in 
this land of boasted freedom, to fasten by new 
links the chains which promise soon to fall 
from the limbs of the unhappy slave! In such 
contests, God has no attribute which can join 
with us. Who believes that the national hon- 
our will be promoted by a war with Mexico 
or England? What just man would sacrifice 
a single human life, to bring under our rule 
both Texas and Oregon? It was an ancient 
Roman, touched, perhaps, by a transient gleam 
of Christian truth, who said, when he turned 
aside from a career of Asiatic conquest, that 
he would rather save the life of a single citi- 
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of Mithridates, 

“ A war with Mexico would be mean and 
cowardly; but with England it would be at 
least bold, though parricidal. ‘The heart sick. | 
ens at the murderous attack upon an enemy, 
distracted by civil feuds, weak at home, impo- 


tent abroad ; but it recoils in horror from the! nations of Demosthenes and the splendors of 
| Tully 5 to the sweet verse of Virgil and the 


deadly shock between children of a common 
ancestry, speaking the same language, soothed | 


THE FRIEND. 


zen than become master of all the Goeninionts| fetute, whose beautiful fields have been mois- 


tened by human blood. Fain would [ offer my 
tribute to the Father of Poetry, standing, with 
harp of immortal melody, on the misty moun- 
tain top of distant antiquity ; to all those sto- 
ries of courage and sacrifice which emblazon 
the annals of Greece and Rome ; to the fulmi- 


poetic prose of Livy. Fain would | offer my 


in infancy by the same words of love and ten- tribute to the new literature, which shot up in 
derness, and hardened into vigorous manhood | modern times as a vigorous forest from the 


under the bracing influence of institutions 
drawn from the same ancient founts of free- 
dom. 

“IN OUR AGE THERE CAN BE NO PEACE 
THAT IS NOT HONOURABLE; THERE CAN BE 
WAR THAT 18 NOT DISHONOURABLE, The true 
honour of a nation is to be found only in deeds 
of justice and in the happiness of its people, all 
of which are inconsistent with war, In the 
clear eye of Christian judgment vain are its 
victories ; infamous are its spoils. He is the 
true benefactor and alone worthy of honour 
who brings comfort where before was wretch- 


pours oil into the wounds of the unfortunate ; 
who feeds the hungry and clothes the naked ; 
who unlooses the fetters of the slave ; who does 
justice ; who enlightens the ignorant ; who en- 
livens and exalts, by his virtuous genius, in art, 
in literature, in science, the hours of life ; who, 
by words or actions, inspires a love for God 
and for man. This is the Christian hero; this 
is the man of honour in a Christian land. He 
is no benefactor, nor deserving of honour, 
whatever may. be his worldly renown, whose 
life is passed in acts of force ; who renounces 
the great law of Christian brotherhood ; whose 
vocation is blood ; who triumphs in battle over 
his fellow-men. Well may old Sir Thomas 
Browne exclaim, ‘the world does not know its 
greatest men; for thus far it has chiefly dis- 
cerned the violent brood of battle, the armed 
men springing up from the dragon’s teeth séwn 
by Hate, and cared little for the truly good 


burnt site of ancient woods ; to the passionate 


song of the Troubadour of France, and the 
Minnesinger of Germany ; to the thrilling bal- 
lads of Spain, and the delicate music of the 
Italian lyre. 
the breath of war, that has swept the heart- 
strings of innumerable generations of men ! 

* And when the youth becomes a man,. his 
country invites his services in war, and holds 


before his bewildered imagination the highest 
For him is the pen of the 
His soul 
swells at the thought, that he also is a soldier ; 
edness; who dries the tear of sorrow; who/|that his name shall be entered on the list of 
those who have borne arms in the cause of their 
country ; and, perhaps, he dreams, that he too 
may sleep, like the Great Captain of Spain, 
But 
the contagion spreads among us, beyond those 
bands on whom is imposed the positive obliga- 
tion of law. Respectable citizens volunteer to 
look like soldiers, and to affect in dress, in 
arms and deportment, what is called ‘the 
pride, pomp and circumstance of glorious war.’ 
The ear-piercing fife has to day filled our 


prizes of honour. 
historian and the verse of the poet. 


with a hundred trophies over his grave. 


streets, and we have come together, on this 
Anniversary, by the thump of drum and the 
sound of martial music. 


“It is not strange, then, that the spirit of 


war still finds a home among us; nor that its 
honours are still regarded. This fact may 


seem to give point to the bitter philosophy of 


Hobbes, who held that the natural state of man- 
kind was war, and to sustain the exulting lan- 


men, children of Love, Cromwells guiltless of| guage of the soldier in our own day, who has 


their country’s blood, whose steps on earth 
have been as noiseless as an angel’s wing. 
“Tt is not to be disguised that these views 


said: *‘ War is the condition of this world. 
From man to the smallest insect, all are at 
strife; and the glory of arms, which cannot be 


differ from the generally-received opinions of| obtained without the exercise of honour, forti- 
the world down to this day. The voice of|tade, courage, obedience, modesty and tempe- 
man has been given mostly to the praise of| rance, excites the brave man’s patriotism, and 


military chieftains, and the honours of victory 
have been chaunted even by the lips of wo- 
man. The mother, while rocking her infant 
on her knees, has stamped on his tender mind, 
at that age more impressible than wax, the im- 
ages of war; she has nursed his slumbers with 
its melodies ; she has pleased his waking hours 
with its stories; and selected for his play- 
things the plume and the sword. The child is 
father to the man ; and who can weigh the in- 
fluence of these early impressions on the opin- 
ions of later years? The mind which trains 
the child is like the hand which commands the 
end of a long lever ; a gentle effort at that time 
suffices to heave the enormous weight of suc- 
ceeding years. As the boy advances to youth 
he is fed like Achilles, not only on honey and 
milk, but on bear’s flesh and lion’s marrow. 
He draws the nutriment of his soul from a lite- 


is a chastening correction of the rich man’s 


pride.’ 

“| now ask what is war? Let me give a 
short but strictly scientific answer. War isa 
public, armed, contest, between nations, in or- 
der to establish sustice between them; as, 
for instance, to determine a disputed boundary 
line, or the title to a territory. It has been 
called by Lord Bacon ‘ one of the highest trials 
of right, when princes and states, that acknow- 
ledge no superior upon earth, shall put them- 
selves upon the justice of God for the deciding 
of their controversies by such success as it 
shall please him to give on either side.’ 

“ This definition may seem, at first view, to 
exclude what are termed by ‘ martial logic,’ 
defensive wars. 
the subject will make it apparent that no war 
can arise among Christian nations, at the pre- 





But from all these has breathed 



















But a close consideration of 
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sent day, except to determine an asserted right. 


The wars usually and falsely called defensiwe 
are of this character, They are appeals for 


justice to force ; endeavours to redress evils by 


force. They spring from the sentiment of 
vengeance or honour. They inflict evil for 
evil, and vainly essay to overcome evil by evil. 
The wars that now lower from Mexico and 
England are of this character. On the one 
side, we assert a title to Texas, which is dis- 
puted; and on the other a title to Oregon, 
which is disputed. Whocan regard the ordeal 
by battle in these causes as a defensive war? 
The object proposed in 1834 by war with 
France, was to secure the payment of five mil- 
lions of dollars, in other words, to determine, 
by the arbitrament of war, a question of jus- 
tice. It would be madness to term this a case 
of self-defence; it has been happily said, if, 
because a man refuses to pay a just debt, I go 
to his house and beat him, that is not self-de- 
fence ; but such was precisely the conduct 
proposed to be adopted by our country. The 
avowed purpose of the war, declared by the 
United States against Great Britain in 1812, 
was to obtain from the latter power an aban- 
donment of her unrighteous claim to search 
American vessels. It is a mockery to miscall 
such a contest a defensive war. 

“IT repeat, therefore, that war is a public 
armed contest, between nations, in order to es- 
tablish justice between them. 

“ When we have considered the character of 
war; the miseries it produces; and its utter 
and shameful insufficiency, as a means of es- 
tablishing justice, we may then be able to de- 
termine, strictly and logically, whether it must 
not be ranked with crimes from which no true 
honour can spring, to individuals or nations, 
but rather condemnation and shame.” 


(To be continued.) 
re 


The Ancients of America.—Under this 
head the Cincinnati Chronicle is treating in a 
very interesting manner upon the Mounds of 
ancient Cincinnati and Aboriginal Civilization. 
We have not room for its speculation at length, 
but the conclusions arrived at, after a pretty 
thorough and candid examination of the whole 
matter, are as follows : 

1. The ancient Mounds of this country, are 
tombs, and only tombs, although it is not at 
all improbable, they may have been occasional- 
ly so placed as to answer the purpose of Look- 
out-Posts, or towers. But their original purpose 
was that of Tombs. 

2. The interments in these Mounds have 
been made at different and distant intervals of 
time. 

3. These tombs do not furnish evidence, that 
the different burials were by different nations, 
or races of people. On the contary, the va- 
rious articles found in all the graves, and ver 
nearly all the mounds, are of the same kind and 
character. 

4. This people were not possessed of the 
arts of a high civilization. In respect to the 
evidence furnished by these Mounds, the pro- 
position is obvious. 

5. There is evidence of antiquity, but not of 
very great antiquity. —Messenger. 
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YOUTH’S GIDDY DAYS. 


Youth’s giddy days, youth’s giddy days, 
Though hushed are now their hopes in death, 
Yet doth their memory feelings raise, 
Soft as the spring-time’s balmy breath. 


True to confiding youth appears, 
The false and fascinating smile 

That wary manhood often wears ; 
Which gladdens only to beguile. 


And woman's eye of tenderness, 

Then seemed like starlight from above ; 
Her very look had power to bless ; 

Pure as a mother’s earliest love. 


Heroic deeds of history— 
Rome—and the sceptre of her song, 
Waked thoughts of bliss that could not be : 
Hopes only that to earth belong. 


Athena ! too, the thought of thee 

Then made our school-boy spirit stir ; 
Before thy ruin bowed the knee, 

As at a loved one’s sepulchre. 


The marbles scattered o’er thy waste ! 
Dim shadows of thy glory gone— 
The beautiful undying taste, 
That lingers round thy Parthenon. 


Ah! then fresh looked the laurel leaf, 
That bound the warrior’s deathly brow ; 
And envied seemed a nation’s grief, 
For such, Leonidas, as thou. 


Yet still the tendering influence 
Of holier thoughts our childhood knew, 
Although we scarce could tell from whence, 
Descended then, the gentle dew. 


Vain seems to sober reason now, 
The visions of life’s early day ; 
The bays that bind ambition’s brow 
How soon their blood-stained leaves decay ! 
Youth’s giddy days, youth’s giddy days ; 
While of your blighted hopes we sing, 
Adore the mercy that could raise 
The thought of Heaven’s unfading spring. 
Tt. 


A good conscience is more to be desired than 
all the riches of the East. How sweet are the 
slumbers of him who can lie down on his pil- 
low and review the transactions of every day 
without having reason to condemn himself! 
A good conscience is the finest opiate. 
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We have the mournful announcement to 
make, that the Joint Resolutions to admit Tex- 
as as a state, the provision for the perpetuation 
of Stavery included, have passed both houses 
of Congress, by large majorities, and since re- 
ceived the signature of the President ; thus be- 
coming the law of the Land! ! 





We gladly give publicity to the notifications 
below of the opening of those excellent chari- 
ties, the Soup houses. We have reason to 
know that their unostentatious but efficient 
means of relief, will be gladly accepted by hun- 
dreds of distressed families. Whatever pecu- 
niary aid may be needed to carry out the ob- 
jects of these laudable institutions, will doubt- 
less be freely supplied to the managers, the 
faithful and indefatigable almoners of such 
benefactions. 
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: a Collection of Essays on 
War and Peace. 1845. For sale by 
Perkins & Purves, Philadelphia. 


It is a matter of congratulation, that so many 
besides Friends are beginning at length to 
plead the cause of peace, and so much is com- 
ing before the public, from other pens and 
presses than our own. Such is the volume 
before us, from the American Peace Society. 
Here we have sixty-one essays or tracts, in 
something less than 600 closely-printed pages, 
written for the most part with singular ability 
and taste, presenting very just and forcible 
views of the subject of Peace, and containing a 
vast amount of facts, statistics and anecdotes, 
that can hardly fail to interest every reader. 

The sixty-one tracts composing this work, 
are designed especially for separate distribu- 
tion, and ought to be scattered broad-cast over 
the land; but we regret to learn, that the So-| 
ciety’s funds are quite inadequate to the good 
work in which it is engaged. Even these 
tracts have been stereotyped almost entirely at 
the expense, and by the enterprize, of a single 
individual interested in the cause. The Socie- 
ty ought long ago to have had funds amply 
sufficient for a service so essential; and its 
Secretary, now in this city for a few days, 
will be glad to receive any aid which the 
friends of the cause may be disposed to give. 





Southern Soup House. 


The Society for supplying the poor with 
soup, will open their house, No. 16 Green’s 
Court, (between Spruce and Pine, and Fourth 
and Fifth streets,) on Second-day, the 5th of 
First month, for the delivery of soup to the 
poor, gratis, every week-day, between the hours 
of eleven and one o’clock. 

Contributions in, money; to aid this charity, 
will be thankfully received by the Committee 
in attendance, or Jeremiah Hacker, Treasurer, 
at his residence,‘No,.144 South Fourth street, 
or in flour,- rice, salt, meat and vegetables, at 
any time “at the house, by the Matron. 





Western Soup House. 


The very severe weather so early in the sea- 
son, together with the high price of flour and 
potatoes, occasioning an unusual application 
for soup, induced the Western Soup Society to 
commence the delivery on the 26th ultimo, to 
continue daily, (excepting the First-day of the 
week,) between the hours of eleven and one 
o’clock. 

In thus announcing the opening of the house 
for the season, the Society indulges the hope 
that a charity which has been tested by years’ 
experience, and found to be less liable to abuse 
than many others, and very efficacious in re- 
lieving the wants not only of the sick and des- 
titute, and those temporarily out of employ- 
ment, but also rendering many children com- 
fortable, who might otherwise experience much 
suffering, will meet with a ready response in 
the bosom of the benevolent, and the aid which 
has heretofore been so generously bestowed, 
will still be continued, and the society be ena- 
bled to continue its benefits to the suffering 
poor. 

Donations in vegetables will be gratefully 





received at the Soup-house, corner of George 
street and Schuylkill street, or in money by 
either member of the society, or William Bid- 
dle, treasurer, corner of Eleventh and Arch 
streets. 





The Philadelphia Association of Friends for 
the Instruction of Poor Children. 

A Meeting of “ The Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Friends for the [nstruction of Poor Chil- 
dren,” will be held at 7 o’clock, on Second- 
day evening, the Sth instant, at the usual place, 

First mo. 1846. Josernu Kure, Clerk. 





Wanted. 


A Teacher wanted to take charge of a school 
at Lampeter, Lancaster county. One with a 
family would be preferred; and who can be 
accommodated with a house and garden, and 
needful outbuildings. The school will be ready 
by the Ist of Fourth month next. 

Address Isaac Evans, Enterprise P. O., 
Lancaster county, Pa. 





Situation Wanted. 


A Young Man, with a small family, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, is desirous of ob- 
taining more active employment, either in the 
city or country. For further particulars, in- 
quire of Josiah Tatum, No. 50 North Fourth 
street. ** 





Marniep, on Fourth-day, the 24th ult., at Friends’ 
meeting-house on ‘T'welfth street, Danie. L. Sarrn, to 
Jane, daughter of Ingram Park, all of this city. 


, at Friends’ meeting-house, Pl 
Montgomery county, Pa., on wing the 25th ult. 
Cuantes W. Roserts, to Mantua W. Wacken, daugh- 
ter of the late James Cresson. 


,on the 25th ultimo, at Friends’ meeting. 
house in Burlington, N. J.. Wittiam Dennis, to Susan 
B. Gummerg, daughter of the late John Gummere. 











Drep, on the morning of the 8th ultimo, at the resi- 

dence of her son-in-law Isaac Child, in Buckingham, 
ks county, Pa., Naomi, wife of James Price, an the 

84th year of her age ; and on the morning of the 13th 
ultimo, at the same place, James Price, in the 91st 
year of his age. Within eight days of sixty years, 
they had journeyed through life together, in much har- 
mony ; esteemed and respected by their neighbours, 
honoured and beloved by their children.—Firmly at- 
tached té the principles of the Society of Friends, 
wavered not in the time of sore declension ; and 
for some years past, owing to increasing infirmities of 
health, neither of them has been able to attend our 
meetings, we are encouraged to hope the all-important 
work of seeking the Lord, was not neglected, but a 
concern was felt, to have the day’s work keep pace 
with the day, that at His coming they might be ready. 
United in file, in death they were scarcely divided 
After the demise of his endeared companion, he ex 
pressed a wish that he might speedily follow her; 
saying, “ that he was ready, only waiting his Master's 
will to take him hence ;” which it pleased him soon to 
do; gathering him, we doubt not, as a shock of cor, 
fully ripe, unto the heavenly garner. 





, on the morning of the 14th instant, at the 
residence of his grandfather, George Brinton, Sr., i 
West Chester, Pa., Grorcr Brinton, son of Edward 
and Ruth B. Johnson, aged 5 years, 6 months and | 
days. 

—, at East Bradford, Chester county, on th 
ate the 15th ultimo, Bensamin Cort, in th 
éighty-first year of his age, an elder and overseer 6 
Birmingham Monthly and West Chester partic 
meeting. 
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